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ABSTRACT 

In this report, the executive director of the 
California State Postsecondary Education Commission summarizes the 
major demographic and political forces that will likely affect the 
shape of higher education leadership in California during the 1990s. 
The report discusses the implications of increased enrollment 
pressures on educational equity, geographic access, and competition 
among the segments for new campuses. Next, an analysis is provided of 
the staters political climate and prospects for state support of 
growth, with particular emphasis on California's economy, the state 
budget, and the vulnerability to revenue shortfalls of the University 
of California and California State University. In addition, four 
major challenges to the State's postsecondary leaders are identified: 
(1) insulating institutions from political uncertainty; (2) building 
a decision^making process to manage the politics of growth; (3) 
maintaining quality and dynamism within steady-state; and (4) 
improving productivity. (GLR) 
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Summary 



In th"s report to the California Postsecondary Education Commis 
sion Kenneth B. O'Brien - the Commission's excecutive director 
- summarizes the major demographic and political forces that 
will likely affect the shape of higher education leadership in Cali- 
fornia during the 1990s. 

On pages 1-3, he discusses the implications of increased enroll- 
ment pressures on educational equity, geographic access, and 
competition among the segments for new campuses. 

On pages 3-6, he analyzes the State's political climate and pros- 
pects for State support of growth, with particular emphasis on 
California's economy, the State budget, and the vulnerability to 
revenue shortfalls of the University of California and the Califor- 
nia State University 

On pages 7-8, he identifies four major challenges to the State's 
postsecondary leaders - (1) insulating institutions from political 
uncertainty; (2j building a decision-making process uO manage 
the politics of growth; (3) maintaining quality and dynamism 
within steady-state; and (4) improving productivity. 

On pages 8-9, ne concludes that "the decade of the 1990s will be a 
dynamic and important one for higher education in California. 
The decisions that are made during this decade will significantly 
affect both the size and type of institutions that this State will 
have in place for the next several decades. The quality of leader- 
ship - both at the campus, the system, and the State level ♦ is 
critical to the success of this agenda With the right leadership, 
instituiions can be strengthened, and their ability to respond to 
the changing needs of future populations improved. Although 
the task of competing for State funds will not be easy, with pru- 
dent management and planning, the resources can be found. 
With capable leadership, some vision, and - frankly - some luck, 
the system of higher education in California that will be avail- 
able to today's children has every promise of being as diverse, ex- 
cellent, and exciting as the one that has made California the 
great State that it is today.'* 

The Commission discussed this report at its meeting on March 5, 
1990. Additional copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Publications Office of the Commission at (916) 324 4991. 
Questions about the substance of the report may be directed to 
Executive Diorector O'Brien at (91B0 322-7986. 
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The Dynamics of Postsecondary 
Expansion in the 1990s 



AS CALIFORNIA enters the last decade of this cen- 
tury, its educational leaders are looking to the fu- 
ture with a combination of hope and trepidation: 
hope because the prospects for the future look 
bright; trepidation because of the danger that pros- 
pects will be dimmed. After years of post-Proposi- 
tion 13 stagnant budgets, State resources for higher 
education have consistently grown over the past 
several years. Enrollment pressures are strong, and 
- assuming continued rc^source availability to sup- 
port that growth - the 1990s could be a decade of 
building and risk-taking, in contrast to the recent 
past of consolidation and competition. But the State 
political picture is cloudy, and that in turn clouds 
the postsecondary political picture, raising doubts 
as to whether public resources will match system 
needs. 

The challenge to educational leaders faced with 
these pressures isn't all that complicated, although 
the solutions are likely to be. The near-term agen- 
da of educational policy issues has been scripted, 
and the priority tasks to be undertaken include: 

1. Reinvigorated attention to an effective commu- 
nity college transfer function; 

2. Accelerated progress toward combining the 
goals of educational quality and equity, includ- 
ing increasing access to historically underrepre- 
sented groups as well as enhancing undergrad- 
uate retention through the baccalaureate and to 
graduate school; and 

3. Addressing the need for curriculum innovation, 
in part through the replenishment of faculty as a 
large portion of the existing faculty will soon be 
retiring. 

The dilemma facing higher education's leaders will 
be the creation of an environment that combines re- 
newal and reform with enough stability to allow for 
priority setting and planning to accomplish these 
goals. Given the likely external and internal politi- 
cal pressures tht.c will face the institutions in the 



next decade, this may be easier said than done, un- 
less postsecondary leaders are able to maintain a 
priority setting process that is driven largely by 
policy rather than by politics 

This brief report summarizes the major demography 
ic and political forces that will likely affect the 
shape of higher education leadership in California 
through the decade. It concludes with a brief set of 
key issues that are likely to dominate the politics of 
higher education during this period^ with sugges- 
tions about strategies to stabilize the environment 
to allow for planning and priority setting. 



Enrollment pressures 

The State of California is growing at an explosive 
rate, and is expected to do so through the next dec- 
ade. Each month, California adds over 50,000 new 
people, sufficient to populate a city the size of Davis. 
Each year, that amounts to population growth 
equal to the city and county of San Francisco. This 
kind of growth has been absorbed before in this 
State: overall, growth between 1980 and 2020 is 
projected to be roughly equal to the growth that oc- 
curred between 1940 and 1980. 

Accompanying population growth will be enroll- 
ment growth throughout postsecondary education. 
The decades of the 1970s and 1980s saw overall en- 
rollment decline or stagnation in postsecondary 
education, with the result that the institutions of to- 
day are markedly different in the kinds of students 
served than they were two decades ago: more older, 
and part-time students, fewer graduate students, 
and more students enrolled in the applied sciences 
and the professions. The students of the future will 
likely be different again: Enrollment demand 
among 18- to 24-year olds will increase sharply by 
the end of the 1990s, and with continued enrollment 
pressure from older and returning students, Califor- 
nia's overall postsecondary enrollments are project- 
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ed to grow by close to 700,000 students by 2005, 
with each of the public segments experiencing 
roughly similar enrollment demands, with the need 
to grow between 34 and 40 percent overall. More 
important than the absolute volume of growth will 
be the changes in the kinds of students expected in 
the future from those in the past: growth amoag 
Latino and Asian populations will far outstrip 
growth from other populations, and enrollments of 
Black and White students as a percentage of the to- 
tal student population will decline. 

Three critical political and policy issues will sur- 
round the State's decision process for preparing for 



growth: the issues of educational equity, geograph- 
ic access, and intersegmental competition for new 
campuses. These will be briefly discussed in turn. 

Educatioml equity 

The ability of the State of California to improve ac- 
cess to historically underserved studerits will direct • 
ly and dramatically affect the volume of student 
growth. Display 1 below shows the different vol- 
umes of growth that occur under different assump- 
tions of racial and ethnic participation parity. Cur- 
rently, Latino and Black students overall are se- 



DISPLAY 1 Demographic Research Unit Projections of Possible Enrollment Growth in California's 
Three Public Segments of Postsecondary Education Between 1988 and 2005, Given 
Different Ethnic Participation Assumptions, and Compared with Segmental Projections 

Net Percentage 





1988 


2005 


Growth 


Growth 


California Community Colleges (No Progress)^ 


1,333,191 


1,651,366 


318, 175 


23.9% 


California Community Colleges (Projected Progress)^ 


1,333,191 


1,873,210 


540,019 


40.5 


California Community Colleges (Segmental Projection) 


1,333,191 


1,873,210 


540,019 


40.5 


California Community Colleges (Full Parity)3 


1,333,191 


1,910,439 


577,248 


43.3 


California State University Total (No Progress) ^ 


355,106 


389,002 


33,896 


9.5% 


California State University Total (Projected Progress)2 


355,106 


465,700 


110,594 


31.1 


California State University Total (Full Parity)3 


355,106 


534,417 


179,311 


50.5 


California State University Total (Segmental Projection) 


355,106 


541,300 


186,194 


52.4 


University of California Undergraduates (No Progress)! 


121,739 


147,884 


26,145 


21.5% 


Universityof California Undergraduates (Segmental Projection) 118,513 


161,800 


43,287 


36.5 


University of California Undergraduates (Projected Progress)^ 


121,739 


180,200 


58,461 


48.0 


University of California Undergraduates (Full Parity)3 


121,739 


202,475 


80,736 


66.3 


Total Postsecondury Education (No Progress)^ 


1,810,036 


2,188,252 


378,216 


20.9% 


Total Postsecondary Education (Projected Progress)^ 


1,810,036 


2,519,110 


709.074 


39.2 


Total Postsecondary Education (Segmental Projections) 


1,806,810 


2,576,310 


762,617 


42.6 


Total Postsecondary Education (Full Parity)^ 


1,810,036 


2,647,331 


837,295 


46.3 



Notes: University of California projections exclude health science enrollmentfi. Discrepancies in the Universit/s 1988 actual enroll- 
ment are due to differences between fall and y^ar-average enrollment 

1 . "^0 Progress'" assumes that all ethnicities participate in postsecondary education in 2003 at their } 'B8 rates. 

2. **Projected Progress*" assumes accelerated progress among the segments in admitting eligible underrepresented students 
and some progress in the K-12 system in improving the graduation ratOH of underrepresented students. These are the De- 
mographic Research Unit's official projections. 

3. **Full Parity"* assume/ elimination of graduation rate differentials between ethnicities in the K-12 system and that eligible 
applicants from underrepresented backgrounds are admitted to each segment of postsecondary education at the current 
White rate. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission* 1990* p. 19, from Demographic Research Unit, Department of Finance. 
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verely underrepresented in postsecondary educa- 
tion, both because these groups have a higher K'12 
drop-out rate than do Asians and Whites, and also 
because those who graduate from high school 
achieve eligibility to meet the admissions require- 
ments set by the public universities at rates far be- 
low Master Plan goals. Although the State has of- 
ten stated its policy goals that ""ful^ access" be 
reached by 2005 - e.g., that Black and Latino stu- 
dents participate in higher education at the same 
rate as do Whites and Asians - the State has thus 
far made insufficient progress toward that goal. If 
the goal of access is to be reached, then the agenda 
of improved educational diversity at the elementary 
and secondary level needs to be integrated into the 
agenda of growth in postsecondary education. This 
will require attention to program interventions in 
the X-12 and postsecondary system directed to low- 
ering the high school drop-out rates and increasing 
college eligibility and participation. That agenda is 
not hopeless: there are many examples of suck pro- 
grams now in place in California, operating at an 
annual average cost of $117 per student, which 
have a demonstrated track record of success. The 
problem is that these programs reach less than 8 
percent of the Black, Latino, and Native American 
students. 

Geographic access 

The ii^sue of geographic access is the second political 
policy issue affecting growth. Many of California's 
existing college and university campuses are full, 
and enrollments on these campuses will not be ex- 
panded either because of policy decisions to limit 
the total size of the institution or because of envi- 
ronmental prohibitions against growth. In order to 
accommodate enrollment pressure, more institu- 
tions must be built, but there will be pressure not to 
put them in the urban areas where most of the insti- 
tutions now ai*e, but to expand to areas which now 
do not have any institutions at all. The urban- 
suburban-rural politics of where new campuses are 
put, and how this will relate to the agenda of im- 
proved educational access and equity, will be a diffi- 
cult one to navigate. 

Intersegmental competition for campuses 

The most visible public issue affectmg growth in 



postsecondary education is likely to be that of com- 
petition among the systems for political support to * 
build new campuses. Since the Hystem that is best 
able to succeed at this competition is likely to be 
most advantaged in competing for student and oth- 
er resources in the future, they are likely to put for- 
ward a full-court press to convince the State of their 
need for resources. An agenda of increased inter- 
segmental cooperation is likely to get short shrift in 
this scenario. Also, there will be considerable po- 
litical pressure on elected ofllcials to base decisions 
for the location of new campuses on criteria other 
than educational or Master Plan policy. Not all of 
these ""externar or political considerations will be 
unimportant: For instance, the goal of economic de- 
velopment is just one example of a legitimate deci- 
sion criteria affecting the site of a new university 
campus. Given the stakes of the decision, it is not 
clear that the Legislature and the Governor will be 
satisfied with leaving these decisions entirely in the 
hands of the segmental governing boards. 



Prospocts for State support of growth 

The State economy 

One bright light on the planning horizon is the 
State's overall economy. California continues o be 
blessed with a strong economy, having as it does a 
well diversified base of service, military, govern- 
mental, industrial, and agricultural production sec- 
tors. Unless the national economy weakens consid- 
erably, California has been able to sustain economic 
growth without a recession. The current period of 
economic growth, which began in 1982 and v;hich 
has been sustained through 1990, is expected to con* 
tinue, although at some point the pace of growth 
will inevitably slow down. According to the Com- 
mission on State Finance, through the 1990s the 
economy is expected to continue to grow, with per- 
sonal income increasing in California on an average 
of 8.4 percent per year, as contrasted with 7.1 per- 
cent nationally. This level of growth is largely at- 
tributed to the diversified economic base in Califor- 
nia, as well as because the rate of California's popu- 
lation growth is more than twice the national rate 
(1.8 p€rcen^ compared to 0.7 percent). Assuming 
that inflation stays at below 6 percent, California's 
economy is expedited to be robust, with both the pop- 



ulation and revenue potential to produce a tax base 
strong enough to finance needed State services. 

The State budget 

On the other hand, of great concern to postsecond- 
ary educators is the long-term picture for the State 
budget. Put bluntly, the State of California's bud- 
get is structurally ill-equipped to support either the 
short or the long-term budgetary needs of postsec- 
ondary education. The dif^culty exists both for 
capital outlay budgets needed to build new build- 
ings, as well as in operating budgets. 

Capital outlay funding: In the past 30 years, Cali- 
fornia has historically turned to four mcgor sources 
of financing for new capital projects: (1) local prop- 
erty tax revenues - particularly important to the 
Community Colleges; (2) Tidelands Oil revenues, 
(3) federal funds; and (4) general obligation bond 
sales. Now, however, as the State prepares for the 
second greatest growth period in its history, the 
only consistent source of revenue for most projects is 
general obligation bond sales. The Commission es- 
timates that it would take approximately $514 mil- 
lion in bond sales each year from 1991 through 2005 
to generate the capital outlay funds required to ac- 
commodate enrollment exp«»nsion - a figure that 
does not take into account resources needed for pro- 
gram improvements, or seismic safety corrections, 
or other backlogged projects. Since the capitai bud- 
get has been the least well supported part of post* 
secondary education in the past 15 years - capital 
projects tend to be the first to be cut in times of fis- 
cal constraints - the $514 million figure under- 
states total needs. Yet, even this level would re- 
quire almost a doubling of postsecondary educa- 
tion's share of total State bond receipts. It is not 
clear, given the competing priorities for other parts 
of the State budget in areas such as highways, pris- 
ons, K-12 schools, and the environment - that this 
kind of enhancement m financing is reasonable to 
expect. 

Available funds for operating budgets: The capacity 
of California to provide the support funds required 
to accommodate growth in its public colleges and 
universities will depend on both availability of tax 
revenues and the State's spending limit. State fi- 
nancing for higher education does not occur in a 
vacuum, and higher educaf'on ♦vill be competing 

ERIC 



over the coming years with other State services for 
limited funds. Display 2 at the right outlines pro- 
jected growth in major State budget categories, 
compared vnth projected growth in higher educa- 
tion. It is clear from this display that despite dra- 
matic growth in postsecondary education, most ma- 
jor State expenditure categories are projected to 
grow even faster. Even in an environment free from 
appropriations* constraints, it will take a major 
commitment on the part of both State government 
and California's citizens to maintain existing levels 
of services for a growing population through the be- 
ginning of the twenty-first century, The Gann 
State Spending Limit remains intact for Califor- 
nia's two public universities, despite Proposition 98, 
which lifted it for school and community college 
spending. Under the Limit, the controlling factor 
dictating how much buckets can grow is overall 
State population growth and inflation. If inflation 
is assumed to have the same effect for both revenues 
and expendi'cures (and this is a fair assumption for 
planning purposes), then looking at the differences 
between overall State population growth and en- 
rollment or caseload growth in a particular budget 
category gives a good indication of the potential 
Gann problem. 

If enrollment or caseload for a particular budget is 
growing faster than the general population, then 
funding for that growth will have to be found from 
some other portion of the budget. This does not 
present a problem so long as other parts of the bud- 
get are growing at rates lower than general popula- 
tion growth. Unfortunately, the age groups within 
the population that most depend on State funding 
are growing at a faster rate than overall population. 
ThcT Commission on State Finance has statutory re- 
sponsibility for estimating how the appropriations 
limitation will work, as well as for General Fund 
revenue and expenditure forecasting. Its cur/ent 
forecast extends through 1998-99, According to 
those estimates, State revenues are expected to 
grow at an annual acijusted rate of roughly 2.4 per- 
cent without inflation, vvhereas the appropriations 
limit will grow by only 1.8 perrtent per year using 
adjusted estimates. Thus by this estimate, any bud- 
get that jrows more than roughly 1.8 percent per 
year without inflation will either have t/ouble be- 
ing fmided or will squeeze funding for other budget 
categories for funds. In order fund enrollment 
growth abne, postsecondary educational budgets 
will need to grow, jn average, by around 2.3 percent 

'i 



DISPLAY 2 Projected Average Annual 
Percentage Growth in State Population 
Compared to Workload Growth in Major 
State Budget Categories, 198S-1998 




Source: California Postsecondary Education Commisftlon, 
1990, p. 40. 



per year between now and 2005. In addition to en- 
rollment growth, the segments have historically re- 
ceived funds for increases in real operating costs 
above and beyona growth averaging approximately 
1.5 percent per year, resulting in total likely annual 
augm.entation9 of approximately 3.8 percent, before 
inflation adjustments. Any new funding for pro- 
gram improvements or to overcome existing fund« 
ing deficiencies would be in addition to these costs. 

The question naturally arises as to whether other 
parts of the budget will be growing at a lower rate 
so as to allow funds to be reallocated to postsecond- 
ary education. The answer is a resounding no. 
Based on a survey of the growth requirements for 
all parts of the budget, the Commission on State Fi- 
nance finds that to fund workload increases as re- 
quired by current law will require growth of 2.1 per- 
cent per year. While it can be expected that all ef- 
forts will be made to contain costs and find efficien- 
cies, these persistent and sizable gaps between ex- 
pected needs and the State's ability to pa> for them 
are not likely to be closed. This problem will be es- 
pecially acute in the human, medical, and other so- 
cial service categories, where State funding tends to 
be matched with federal funds and the State's ca- 
pacity to make unilateral cuts Is therefore limited. 

This June, California voters may choose to mitigate 
the conflict between the need to grow and the con- 



stitutional limit on State spending. Their passage 
of Proposition 111 would keep both a spending limit 
and funding guarantee to K-14 in place, but would 
(1) increase the spending limit to reflect economic 
growth, (2) allow the State to use excess revenues in 
one year to back-fill a revenue shortfall in a subse- 
quent year, and (3) prevent K-14's funding guaran- 
tee from jeopardizing other State priorities. 

Continued State support for higher education growth 
hinges upon voter approval of Proposition 111. 
However, passage of Proposition 111 does not mean 
that growth can be unrestrained. The collective 
growth of necessary programs such as health, wel- 
fare, K-12, and corrections in addition to higher 
education may still outstrip increases in the spend- 
ing authority from Proposition 111. Thus, even il* 
Proposition 111 passes, the State may well find it- 
self **up against the limit" in another ten years. 
Display 3 below ahows the projected average annual 
percentage growth in State population and major 
budget categories compared with likely funding 
limits. 



DISPLAY 3 Projected Average Annual 
Percentage Growth in State Population, 
Compared to Workload Growth in Major State 
Budget Categories and the Likely Gann and 
Proposition 111 Limits, 1988-1998 




Populttion M«d»-( 



I 



18% 



16% 



♦..1% 



1.0% 



3.4% 



2.5% 



Source: Ciliforaia Postsecondary Edi/ ation Commission, 

i<m, p. 40. 



The universities' vulnerabiliiy 
to revenue shortfall:^ 

While there is go^ni reason to believe that Califor- 
nia's economy will remain strong, recent exper^ 
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iences and good sense both indicate that some down- 
turns will periodically occur. When revenues fail to 
grow consistently, budgets for the two university 
systems and student aid are particularly vulner- 
able» because they are not funded through statutory 
formula, but instead depend on the annual State 
budget process for determining funding levels (Dis- 
play 4). Most of the State budget, on the other hand, 
is protected either statutorily or constitutionally 
througli formulae that have removed the decision- 
making process from the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture. Thus, very few parts of the budget are avail- 
able or accessible to absorb budget cuts that may be 
needed in any given year due to revenue shortfalls 
or appropriations' limitations. 



DISPLAY 4 California State General Fund 
Expenditures by Major Budget Categories, 1988 

8lud«nl Aid t% 




I Corrtoltonft 6% 
CCC 4% 



K-12 38% 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission, 
1990, p. 40. 



What this means as a practical matter is that if rev- 
enue shortfalls occtir, it is technically as well as po- 
litically easier to turn off the funding faucet on the 
two universities than for most other parts of the 
budget. This budgetary vulnerability is a particu- 
lar problem for the State University system, be- 
cause its governance and funding structure both 
make it more susceptible to State funding uncer- 
tainties than the University of California. 



The State's political climate 

A final piece of the puzzle that will dictate the shape 
of postsecondary educational politics in California 



is the political future of the State. As of this writ- 
ing, a lot of that future seems to be, and in fact may 
be, up for grabs. The 1990 election will be the first 
general election that has taken place since Proposi- 
tion 73 - the "campaign finance reform initiative" - 
went into effect. Whether this has the predicted ef- 
fect of strengthening party role in fund raising, or 
merely changes the fund-raising apparatus, or has 
any discernible impact at all, is too early to predict. 
Simultaneously with a changed system of political 
Hnance, there are several proposals currently being 
floated either in the Legislature or before the voters 
that could additionally change the decision-making 
structure of the political process: two of the most 
far-reaching include a proposal to limit the number 
of terms in the Legislature, and another to remove 
the authority for reapportionment from the Legisla- 
ture and Governor. While it is not clear what will 
emerge from all of these proposals, the level of ac- 
tivity alone seems to indicate either continued pub- 
lic frustration with the political structure, or con- 
tinued political willingness to run on "reform'' or 
anti-government issues. Thus, although analysts 
might conclude that California needs a strength- 
ened State decision-making process in the next dec- 
ade, the public political pressure seems to be mov- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

There are some bright signs on the horizon: follow- 
ing more than a decade of increased and frequently 
bitter partisanship, there are some indications that 
the moderates from both major parties are moving 
closer together. On many major issues - education, 
public safety, the environment - the two parties are 
not far apart. Just beneath the surface, however, 
the issues get to a level of controversy that makes 
candid discussion uncomfortable for those who must 
campaign in the public spotlight: how the State will 
manage its growth, and maintain or improve the 
quality of life for its citi^dns, without increasing its 
tax base is the most mcomforti ble of all. One of the 
legacies of the Hiram l^^hnson reform movement in 
California is voter access to "direct democracy," or 
the initiative and referendum process, coupled with 
a constitutional decision process affecting State 
spending that requires a two-thirds super-majority 
for all decisions. All issues alTecting Proposition 13 
and the Gann expenditure limitation must be made 
by the voters, as these are embedded in the constitu- 
tion. However, more and more special interest is- 
sues that could be resolved statutorily are being 
sent to the voters, as all sides of the political spec- 



trum are discovering the substantial fund-raising 
and other benefits from campaigning alongside a 
ballot proposition. The virtual requirement that all 
decisions be made on a consensus basis, coupled 
with voter access to the initiative route, threatens 
to stalemate public leaders in California for some 
time to come. The dreary but likely prognosis is 
that State political leaders will choose to defer most 
major decisions affecting state spending to the vot- 
e4S. 



Challenges to postsecondary leaders 

The priority for leadership in higher education in 
the 1990s in California is clear: the decade will be a 
time of transition, combining consolidation of re- 
sources and expansion. Frankly, the probability 
that State-level leaders will emerge with a strong 
policy agenda for higher education is small. The po- 
litical picture is too fragmented, and funding too 
uncertain, for much beyond preservation of the sta- 
tus quo to emerge. It is incumbent on those who at- 
tempt to lead or manage the system to identify the 
issues that will affect their institutions, and, to the 
maximum extent possible, develop strategies to 
navigate them. This paper concludes with some 
suggestions about challenges to postsecondary lead- 
ership that must be priority concerns: 

1. Insulating institutions 
from political uncertainty 

Successful postsecondary leaders will increasingly 
need to be able to insulate their systems to the 
maximum extent possible from the climate of politi- 
cal uncertainty, while simultaneously moving for- 
ward with a proactive agenda. It will be important 
for statewide and campus leaders to support an aca- 
demic planning and program review process that is 
insulated to the maximum extent possible from the 
State process, and focused on internal program and 
policy priorities. To do this will require some risk- 
taking and willingness to take responsibility for the 
system's financial condition, rather than postpon- 
ing or passing off tough decisions to be dependent on 
new State revenues. But budgets can be stabilized 
and planning done even in a period of fiscal uncer- 
tainty. For instance, except in the direst of circum- 
stances, campus planners can reasonably plan on 
the assumption that they will get at least the pre- 



vious yearns base budget, unadjusted for enrollment 
or inflation. Additionally, more can be done to plan 
over a multi-year horizon, with priorities for pro- 
gram changes identified and their funding require- 
ments known. As one example, the impending re* 
tirement of a substantial portion of the existing fac- 
ulty over the next 15 years will give a good deal of 
the internal flexibility needed to manage program 
change even without new resources. 

To some extent, these kinds of planning and man- 
agement tools are already in place within the sys- 
tems, but more can and should be done to encourage 
their use. State policy makers can help to support 
this kind of a planning agenda, through the devel- 
opment of State funding policies that encourage de- 
centralized, multi-year program and resource plan- 
ning. For example, the State might choose to allow 
campuses to retain some portion of the ''turnover 
savings'* (the higher salaries paid to retiring faculty 
as contrasted with the lower levels needed for new 
hires) generated through faculty retirements, both 
for faculty recruitment purposes as well as for other 
reform priorities. 

2. Building a decision- making process 
to manage the politics of growth 

Although postsecondary education enrollments will 
be growing in California, they are not going to be 
growing equally fast in all regions and among all 
sub-groups of the population. As new regions of the 
State grow, there will be increased pressure to ex- 
pand access to geographically under-served commu- 
nities, while at the same time students in the inner 
cUies will continue to be statistically underserved. 
The potential for all issues to be seen under the 
magnifying glass of racial/ethnic and geographic 
politics is high and if this potential is allowed to 
grow unchecked, postsecondary education will be- 
come internally balkanized and externally vulner- 
able to partisan pressures. 

Postsecondary administrators must develop deci- 
sion-making processes that are broad-based, and 
show evidence of consultation with all relevant con- 
stituent groups* More needs to be done to reach out- 
side of individual institutions to other campuses in 
regions, as well as outside education entirely to 
business and local government. The process of h.ak- 
ing decisions about sites for new campuses needs at- 
tention, as well. At present, there is no formal 
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decision* making role for the Governor or the Legis- 
lature regarding new campus sites until the . point 
where the system is ready to ask for money for loca- 
tions which have already been identified. Given the 
importance of these decisions to the political and 
economic leadership of the Stale, it is unreasonable 
for system managers to expect to be able to keep 
State decision makers from becoming involved in 
the process. The Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion can help to some extent in this dynamic, and 
the Commission has attempted to prepare for a 
changed role by strengthening its planning role and 
by building a process for notification of impending 
siting decisions to the Legislature and Governor. A 
process that appropriately involves the Legislature 
and Governor in the decision process must be devel- 
oped. If it is not, then a climate of increased suspi- 
ciousness between the central system governing 
boards and State decision makers will almost cer- 
tainly emerge, to the detriment of the systems' abil* 
ity to maintain internal stability and to retain ap- 
propriate control over their affairs. 

3. Maintaining quality and dynamism 
within steady-state 

One of the greatest dilemmas of growth that will in- 
creasingly be faced within the State is the fact of 
uneven growth among the existing campuses. 
Many of the institutions which have historically 
had the greatest student demand, and with the 
strongest reputations or quality and stability, will 
be either at steady-state or growing very slowly. 
Within the State University, the San Diego, San 
Luis Obispo, and Long Beach campuses are already 
capped; in the University of California, the Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles, and Santa Barbara campuses are 
very nearly at their enrollment caps as well. 

Two issues must be addressed with this kind of un- 
even growth. 

• One is the need to develop internal budgetary 
and planning techniques to encourage and pro- 
tect dynamism even without enrollment growth. 
As discussed above, these kinds of techniques 
are already in use at the oldest and richest cam- 
puses, but may not be used universally. It is im- 
portant for the managers at institutions without 
a strong extramural base, dependent on State in- 
structional resources, to have similar options 
available as do their peers in major research in- 



stitutions. Absent that kind of capacity, the nat- 
ural inclination will be to expand a research or 
public service base simply to get the kinds of re- 
sources needed to maintain flexibility. 

• The second issue relates to the internal system 
dynamics of uneven growth. Whether it is true 
or not, most faculty and stafT on established cam- 
puses believe that resources to areas of growth 
elsewhere in the State are coming "out of their 
hides.'' The potential for the community of in- 
terest within postsecondary education to become 
increasingly fragmented if these kinds of dy- 
namics continue unabated is clear. 

4. Improving productivity 

A final and important agenda that must be devel- 
oped within the higher educational community is 
increased attention to productivity in use of re- 
sources. Postsecondary leaders must be willing to 
look at an agenda of increased productivity as an 
opportunity rather than a threat. More can and 
should be done to increase productivity within the 
instructional budget, through increased use of edu- 
cational technology and through nontraditional 
stafHng patterns. Again, turnover of the existing 
faculty will give opportunity and incentive for more 
to be done in this area. But more can be done as 
well to support more efficient use of resources out- 
side of the instructional budget area. The whole 
question of the size and scope of administration 
needs to be re-examined, particularly as these sys- 
tems get bigger and more mature. The potential for 
increased used of part-time student employment for 
support positions associated with growth should 
also be examined, as this can help to contain costs 
while simultaneously giving more students oppor- 
tunities for campus-based jobs. 



Conclusion 

The decade of the 1990s will be a dynamic and im- 
portant one for higher education in California. The 
decisions that are made during thio decade will sig- 
nificantly affect both the size and type of institu- 
tions that this State will have in place for the next 
several decades. The quality of leadership - both at 
the campus, the system and the State level - is 
critical to the success of this agenda. With the right 



leadership, the institutions can be strengthened, 
and their ability to respond to the changing needs of 
future populations improved. Although the task of 
competing for State funds will not be easy, with pru- 
dent management and planning, the resources can 
be found. With capable leadership, some vision and, 
frankly, some luck, the system of higher education 
in California that will be available to today's chil- 
dren has every promise of being as diverse, excel- 
lent, and exciting as the one that has made Califor- 
nia the great State that it i"? ^oday. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND ARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE Californ.a Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts 
of California's colleges and universities and to pro- 
vide independent, non-partisan policy analysis and 
recommendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate 
Rules Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. 
The other six represent the major segments of post- 
secondary education in California. 

As of February 1990, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles; 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach; 

Henry Der, San Francisco; 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco; 

Rosalind K. Goddard, Los Angeles; 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach; 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero: Vice Chair: 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles; Chair; and 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Modesto. 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Meredith J. Khachigian, San Clemente: appointed 
by the Regents of the University of California; 

Theodore J. Saenger, San Francisco: appointed by 
the Trustees of the California State University: 

John F. Parkhurst, Folsom; appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges; 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks; appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions; 

Joseph D. Carrabino, Orange: appointed by the 
California State Board of Education; and 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo: appointed by 
the Governor from nominees proposed by Caliibr- 
nia*s independent colleges and universities. 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of pub- 
lic postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness 
to student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
community colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any in- 
stitutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that per- 
^lorm these functions, while operating as an indepen- 
dent board with its own staff and its own specific du- 
ties of evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on 
staff studies and takes positions on proposed legisla- 
tion affecting education beyond the high school in 
California. By law, its meetings are open to the 
public. Requests to speak at a meeting may be made 
by writing the Commission in advance or by submit- 
ting a request before the start of the meeting. 

The Commission's day-^.o-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its e.\- 
ecutive director, Kenneth B. O'Brien, who is ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 30 to 40 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its 
meetings, its staff, and its publications may be ob- 
tained from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth 
Street, Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; 
telephone (916) 445-7933. 
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